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PRACTICAL. 
ADAPTATION. 


In our last number, we laid down under this head,* the fundamental 
principles which relate to the subject of Adaptation. At the present 
time, we are to adduce some examples in illustration. In doing so, we 
shall have more regard to truth than to popular opinions and feelings. 
It is high time for some one to speak out with boldness and decision. 
The truth in regard to the matter before us ought to be known; and 
it may as well be told without disguise or apology. 

The first question is, What is the religious influence of the higher 
specimens of what is termed sacred music? This question relates both 
to composition and execution. We do not intend to lead dur readers 
into the deep mazes of musical criticism. This is not necessary—com- 
mon sense views will here suffice. 

1. What is the religious influence of Handel’s Messiah, as performed 
in this country? No one doubts the masterly style of the composition. 
We should as soon think of calling in question the merits of Homer, or 
Shakspeare, or Milton, as to say aught against the professional merits of 
this production. But the question before us is of a higher and more 
important character. The composer has taken in hand quite a number 
of passages from the blessed Bible—passages preeminent for their 
sublimity, dignity, pathos, beauty, spirituality. How has he iliustrated 
them? Has he honored them, and heightened their devotional interest ? 
Or has he, on the other hand, plumed himself with appropriating their 
hallowed associations to his own ingenious and tasteful minstrelsy? 
These questions must be variously answered in reference to the difler- 
ent strains and movements of the composer. 


* By a mistake, the article was headed “ Vocal Execution,” like those in the previ- 
ous nuinbers. 
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The opening passage, ‘Comfort ye my people,” if well executed, 
has, we think, a fair devotional tendency. But the accompaniment .s 
of a light character, and derives all its appropriate interest from the 
theme of the song. It speaks not of itself, the language of Christian 
contfort ; and let the vocalist fail to: superinduce upon the few'simple 
notes which the composer has confided somewhat to his discretion, then 
the passage will speak very little to the purpose. The solo “he was de- 
spised and rejected of men,” is, to use the language of the criti¢es, one 
of the finest in the English tongue. But who can execute it? The 
notes, it is true, are perfectly plain; but the effect can be fully brought 
out only by a singer of the tenderest spirit and the highest powers. It 
is especially intended for the highest class of professional talent. The 
best vocalists we have in this country do not succeed with it. It falls 
powerless from their lips, and the sacred text is, for the time being, de- 
spoiled of its precious influences. 

The song, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” belongs also to the 
highest class of English melodies, but is less difficult of execution, so 
far as expression is concerned. Still as it purports to breathe forth the 
hallowed language of Christian assurance, it requires much susceptibility 
in the singer, as well as a delicate conception of the various gradations 
of emotion «which are embraced in the strain. To the unpractised 
eye, the music appears full of needless repetitions, and so it seems in 
the hands of an ordinary vocalist. Nothing short of first rate talent will 
here suffice. And where do we find it? Inthe theatre? In the opera? 
In the gardens and glee clubs? Strange places to seek for hallowed 
eloquence and delicate susceptibility to themes which are so highly 
spiritual. And if our prima-donas had all the gifts of a Mara ora 
Billington, it would still be very difficult for persons who move exactly 
in their sphere, to make suitable impressions upon a spiritually minded 
audience who should know them. Asa general rule it would not be 
done. It could not be. The incongruity of characteristics would be 
too flagrant. Before we can even admire the music, we must forget the 
unchristian habits of the executant, and the precious interest of the 
texts which she utters. And when imagination rises so high as to over- 
come these difficulties, and we seem to melt under the influence of the 

song ; it is after all, a very questionble kind of assurance with which we 
are so tastefully inspired. It is very probably of a mere sympathetic 
nature. Itarises more from the admiration of talent, than from those 
special considerations of a spiritual nature, which lead to genuine as- 
surance of hope. 
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The celebrated movement; ‘ The people that walked in darkness,” 
has been deservedly admired. The subject is prophetic, and’ the lan- 
guage is descriptive. Here the imagination is very properly addressed. 
The darkness induced by the musician is of a species that can be felt ; 
and if the professional singer in the midst of a gratified applauding audi- 
tory, calls forth no feeling of emotion in behalf of the * great light,” 
which is so glorious in the eye of the prophet, he has at least one advan- 
tage. We can without difficulty set him down in our apprehension, as 
one of the benighted people whom he so powerfully brings to mind. But 
is the prophecy fully illastrated? Certainly not: The people that 
walked in darkness saw a * great light.” The musician has made dark- 
ness visible, but light is the thing which the holy seer held most in con- 
templation—the glorious light of the Sun of Righteousness. This is 
but faintly represented. The composer who could swear profanely in 
five different languages successively, prefers darkness to light ; and the 
executant, whoever he may chance to be, will, of necessity, give us 
corresponding views of his subject. Critics may overlook this matter, 
because the music is captivating. They may consider the deficiency of 


_ which we speak, a thirfg of little moment ; but ‘not so with the spiritually 


minded intelligent Christian. He will feel that there is a deficiency. 
At least he will feel very differently on this occasion, from what he does 
while reading the same passages in the Bible in a contemplative, devout 
frame of mind. The one is chiefly an intellectual, the other a spiritual 
exercise. And the reason for this difference is sufficiently obvious. 
However, this is a distinction of which the critics of course make no 
account. It is enough for them that the imagination is so filled with 
physical darkness, as to be agreeably surprised with the sudden burst- 
ing forth of physical light. It is useless to multiply words on such a 
subject. ‘The only question to be put here, is that which turns on the 
nature of genuine Christian edification ; and this has already been an- 
swered. 

The words “ and with his stripes we are |-caled,” are, as found in the 
Bible, truiy affecting. The musician has made them the basis of a chro- 
matic fugue deeply learned and scientific. The choirs or voices that 
cando it justice, and the audience that can really understand its merits, 
are scarcely to be found in a country like ours, at the present day. The 
music as given at our grand performances, is of course a failure ; but it 
is meritorious to undertake great things, and the common lot of hu- 
manity sometimes to fail. The composition is sufficiently learned, bu; 
not intended for popular apprehension. Its effect on the scientific au- 
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ditor is often devotional, but the composer is the only being here to be 
worshipped. 

Another chorus of the Messiah represents the blasphemous Jews as 
in the act of reviling the blessed Victim upon the cross. The effect is 
very striking when the performers enter into.the spirit of the words. 
To the sensitive mind, the blasphemies appear awful. The harsh 
murmurings, ‘let him deliver him if he delight in him,” fall appropri- 
ately enough from the lips of a gay, thoughtless, impenitent choir, ac- 
companied by a band of theatrical performers. How fares it with the 
devout listener? Different individuals would of course give different 
answers to this question. Most devout persons would feel on such an 
occasion, much as they would if listening to one of the devil’s speeches 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost, pronounced by a first rate stage actor. At 
least they would feel thus, if their minds were wholly unsophisticated, 
and open to the full influence of legitimate impressions. Yet this is a 
piece of “* sacred music,”’ which has been greatly admired ; and the com- 
poser himself was known to be fond of playing it on all occasions, as 
an exhibition of his powers as an artist. 

The passage, “the trumpet shall sound and the dead shall be-raised,” 
is sublime and impressive. We see not why such descriptive strains 
might not under favorable circumstance subserve well the purpose of 
Christian edification. Do these circumstances often occur? Mere tran- 
sient emotions of terror or sublimity are not sufficient. The text as 
found in the Bible, leads to the most momentous considerations. 

The Grand Hallelujah chorus is acknowledged, on all hands, to be a 
production of surpassing excellence. It is intended as a descriptive il- 
lustration of the hallelujahs of Heaven. Certainly it has great power 
as a musical composition. We can conceive of occasions, when an in- 
structed auditory would derive legitimate impressions from it. Perhaps 
these occasions have actually occurred, and may occur again. But 
whether a mere musical festival, which calls out the talent and taste and 
fashion and splendor of the earthly minded community, is to be regard- 
ed as such an occasion, we leave to the decision of our conscientious, 
discriminating readers. But this is not all; the hurried, noisy, boister- 
ous style of execution, which prevails in the present oratorial school, is 
quite adverse to the peculiar claims of this piece. The solemn words, 
“ for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,” which fill all heaven with 
rapture as they fal] from the lips of the celestial choir, are here uttered 
in such a hurried and vehement manner, as rather to indicate feelings 
of irreverence, than of heart-felt adoration—a small mistake for the 
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thoughtless executant, but a fundamental one in regard to Christian edi- 
fication. 

But we need not multiply examples. Christian edification is not the 
object of oratorial singers. It forms no part of their calculations. They 
neither desire it, nor expect it. They do not pretend even to pray for 
it. Preparatory rehearsals have not had the slightest reference to de- 
votional results. The chief singers, for the most part, are drawn from 
the circles of worldly influence, and not from the bosom of the church. 
Without a miracle, therefore, it will, in the present state of things, be 
impossible to realize results from our grand oratorial entertainments, 
which are devotional in the proper sense of the word. The sacred 
texts which form the basis of the particular oratorio which we have now 
examined are, on these occasions, neither illustrated nor enforced. What- 
ever is to be said of the composition, it is enough, and more than enough 
to say, that spiritual edification forms no part of the arrangements, so 
far as the performers are concerned. 

We are prepared then to settle the question as to the religious influ- 
ence of Handel’s Messiah, as generally performed in this country. It 
is evidently wrong. If the pieces were to be taken in hand and man- 
aged by Christian executants in a Christian way, then it would fail 
through the want of talent—and certainly, while it is got up by other 
hands, and performed in the style of the opera and the theatre, without 
the least reference to influences of a strictly devotional character, it 
will be in vain to look for those influences. The effect of such musi- 
cal performances will not be religious. The sacred texts by being thus 
treated in our hearing, will gain no additional preciousness ; but the ten- 
dency will be in the opposite direction. The ‘t Messiah” stands first 
on the list of sacred oratorios—but its influence thus far, we are sorry to 
say, is far from being favorable in this country, to the promotion of spi- 
ritual edification. 





STYLE. 


Awone the cultivators of psalmody in this country, there is in gene- 
ral a great deficiency in point of appropriate style. Where there is me- 
chanical accuracy, it often happens that there is nothing more ; the per- 
formance is heavy and languid, 


“ Correctly cold, and regularly low,”— 
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Or if there is something superadded to the mere standard of cold me- 
chanism, it is something not much to the purpose, something that perhaps 
deteriorates the influence which ought above all things to be heightened 
and perpetuated. We shall best illustrate this subject by a few exam- 
ples drawn from real life. We withhold the names of persons and places 
and occasionally speak of past scenes, in the present tense: in other re- 
spects the details before us may be regarded as genuine, and not ficti- 
tious. 

A. In the town of A , the clergyman has no ear for music. He 
always reads didactic poetry instead of lyric ; and prefers that which 
has the strongest resemblance to his sermon. As to metres, he never 
thinks of the inconvenience he occasions, by reading six of the same 
kind in succession. He neglects the whole subject. The elders and 
most of the active christians, in that place, strongly sympathize with 
their pastor; and leave the management of the praises of the sanctua- 
ry to the impenitent portion of the congregation. 

B. In the town of B——, the minister and the elders would be glad 
to have this part of the worship well maintained, but what can they do? 
The only person in the place who is capable of leading the choir, is an 
intemperate man and a Universalist. No one else is willing to qualify 
himself, and the society is not in the habit of hiring a leader. So 
this person, like Sambalet of old, is admitted into the temple, instead 
of an Asaph, a Heman, a Jeduthan, a Kenaniah. 

C. In the town of C ,the trustees, who are “ good society men,” 
but for the most part non-professors of religion, claim the right to man- 
age the singing as they choose. This has always been the practice, and 
there is great tenacity in maintaining ancient precedent. The whole 
interest is conducted as a pleasant amusement out of church, and as a 
display of vulgar uncultivated taste within. 

D. In the town of D , the same notion of right prevails as at C. ; 
but there is here more taste and less religious principle. The singing 
often savors more of profaneness than of devotion. It is felt by the church 
to be the bane of spirituality. It is one of the greatest obstacles to a 
religious revival. The style is too secular for patient endurance. The 
minister and deacons interfere. The other party remonstrate, and pre- 
pare for forcible resistance. This intimidates the first party, and hosti- 
lities are delayed a year or two longer; when at length the crisis must 
come. The one party insist that the church alone ought to give cha- 
racter and direction to the praises of God; the other take offence, and 
vacate every seat in the choir. The good old gentlemen and ladies 
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with spirit now assume the direction, and fill at once the vacated 
seats. But how miserably they sing! No one among them has had 
the advantage of special practice; no one is qualified to lead; and 
the former choir to a man refuse to lend their aid on any terms. A 
few Sabbaths pass on; the congregation are dissatisfied ; the church 
recede from their position ; and after a good deal of “ talk and persua- 
sion,”’ things revert to their former state. Reform is now more difficult 
than ever. 

E., F., G., and H. _ Four towns in the neighborhood of D., were 
anxious spectators of the scenes which there occurred. Ministers and 
deacons are all in trouble. A reform is needed, but nothing can be 
done. Singers are such difficult folks to manage, that all effort will be 
hopeless. Society must govern, The church can have no influence. 
She has wholly neglected cultivation, and now the school is an unsuita- 
ble place for her children to be instructed. Probably the present gene- 
ration will pass away before a reform takes place. 

I. and J., are two places not far distant, in which the singing has 
never been much improved. The old fuguing style still prevails ; and 
the society are willing that the church should please themselves with 
it, ad libitum. The latter have heard of the troubles above mentioned, 
and suppose them all to be insepe: »le from the “ new style” of music. 
Cultivation, therefore, is to be con: dered as an evil. The old style is 
surely the best, and ought by all means to be perpetuated. 

Now, in reference to all the above places, it is easy to perceive that 
the style as well as the spirit of the exercise is wrong. Dullness and 
love of display are the two extremes. True expressions and genuine 
edification are, to say the least, matters of secondary import. The sing- 
ing may be rade, or decent, or even skilful, to some extent; but it will 
seldom be impressive. But to proceed : 

K. In the town of K——, there are two leading singers, both pro- 
fessors of religion, neither of whom has any respect for the acquire- 
ments of the other, while neither is wanting in self-complacency. This 
circamstance leads to continual feuds and divisions. Each of the two 
leaders has his adherents, and the parties seem to think it a christian 
duty to oppose each other. Each in its turn gains the ascendancy, and 
is equally sure to be at length superceded by the other. There are no 
open ruptures; no outbreakings that seem to call for the discipline of 
the church; but every thing lies at sixes and sevens. The style is fluc- 
tuating between two extremes, never settled, and never efficient in its 
influences. 
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L. In the town of L—-, the pastor is fond of music, and for two 
winters, he instrueted the singers in the style then prevailing. The 
increasing labors of his charge made it necessary at length to confide 
this interest to other hands. Pious teachers were scarce, and almost 
to a man unqualified for their employment. The teachers now pro- 
cured, were men of skill and taste, and good moral character. But as 
they were unacquainted with the claims of experimental religion, they 
introduced a style which was at once too difficult for the talent of the 
singers, and too labored and refined for the taste and apprehension of 
the congregation. The music was of course to be commended, for it 
was the product of the greatest composers; and as first rate teachers 
had been employed at considerable expense, the fault, if there was any, 
must have been in the physical structure of the ears of the congrega- 
tion. The dullness of the latter was the subject of constant complaint 
among the singers; but this was not all. The singing would by turns 
be censured and commended. But it was powerless, and now, since the 
lapse of some twenty years, it remains substantially the same. It is 
scientific, but not devotional. 

M. In the town of M—, circumstances for a while remained as in 
L. But the introduction of an organ created a schism which has never 
yet been healed. The only man that could play the instrument, was 
one of a nervous, fidgetty, jealous temperament, and no choir could long 
endure his management. So the music became instrumental, rather 
than vocal. What will be the final result, time alone can determine. 

At K., L., and M., therefore, the reasons for an inappropriate style 
are obvious. Bad management in various ways, leads to similar con- 
sequences. But again: d 

N. At N—, the music for these twenty years past, has been the pride 
of the congregation. The best teachers, far and near, have been em- 
ployed without particular reference to their religious principles. In- 
deed, if I mistake not, all of the former teachers were non-professors of 
religion. The whole interest, time immemorial, has been conducted on 
the general principles of secular cultivation. The object is to cultivate 
music as a fine art, for the benefit of the church and society, leaving the 
claims of edification at loose ends, to be secured by the tastefulness of 
execution. Prayer and religious influence are well enough in their ap. 
propriate place, but not in connection with music any more than in re- 
ference to painting and architecture. No expense is spared. A fine 
organ with a good player and a large choir, furnished with supplies of 
music of every description, giving public rehearsals, concerts and ora- 
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torios! This is something grand and imposing—but is the music after 
all devotional in its results? This question is never agitated in N. 
The music is of a high classical character ; it interests the people, makes 
them wonder and admire, and sometimes kindles into sympathetic emo- 
tions of tasteful sentimentality. This passes for religious influence, 
without farther thought of responsibility or discrimination. 

O. But the people in the village of O—, have of late been better in- 
structed as to the nature ef religious edification, in connection with sa- 
cred music. A skilful, pious teacher is employed, and a leader of a cor- 
responding character has volunteered his services. So far every thing 
bids fair for entire success, But, no—the whole interest drags heavily. 
People begin to treat the singing school as they do the monthly concert. 
A small number attend, and drag out a listless evening. Of the rest, 
one goes to his farm, and another to his merchandise. 

But why proceed farther with these illustrations? The difficulties 
are endless and incurable, till Christians are willing to act as they ought, 
with laborious, constant, prayerful, intelligent perseverance, 





THEORETICAL. 
HARMONY. 


Cuorp oF THe Seventu.—We have spoken of the seventh as a 
dominant chord, and pointed out its uses. It is called also the minor 
seventh, to distinguish it from two other sevenths, the major, and the 
diminished. The major seventh consists of a major third added to a 
perfect fifth. In the key of C major for instance, the notes of C, E, G, 
and B, when struck together, form a major seventh. Or commencing 
with the subdominant of the same key, the notes F, A, C, E, will con- 
stitute a chord of the same character. Yet if we commence with the 
dominant note, the supertonic, or any other note of the scale, we shali 
find the result to be a minor, and not a major seventh. These minor 
sevenths, however, differ in their internal structure from the dominant 
seventh, i. e. the third and fifth are not both major. The minor seventh 
upon the supertonic or mediant e, g, carries a minor third instead of a 
major, while that upon the leading note carries both a minor third and 
minor fifth. Here is the proper point of discrimination ; the dominant 
chord carries with its minor seventh the major third and perfect fifth, 


Minor sevenths not embracing these intervals, are not properly regarded 
20 
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as fundamental. Yet they are much used, and, as will hereafter ap- 
pear, they may temporarily assume some of the offices of the dominant. 


The diminished seventh is formed by the addition of a minor third to 
a minor fifth. Write down the dominant seventh G, B, D. F, in the 
key of C major, e g, and the seventh will be minor; but place a sharp 
against the lowest interval G, and the seventh will be diminished, inas- 
much as it will contain a semitone less than before. Or commencing 
with the leading note B, as the lowest interval, and the notes B, D, F, 
AD, will form a diminished seventh : 











Dominant minor seventh. Diminish seventh. Diminished seventh. 
——— — ! 

A VS! soon —— 4} 
—— 





All the forms of the seventh are used, both direct and inverted. The 
diminished seventh is one of the richest discords in modern music. The 
Germans abound in the use of it. Its effects are often truly wonderful. 
The well known chorus in the Creation, “ The heavens are telling,’? em- 
breces a continued succession of such sevenths towards the close. 
Such passages require the nicest execution to produce their proper ef- 
fect—an advantage with which they are rarely furnished in a country 
like ours. The generality of our oratorial performances make nothing 
better of such passages than perfect jargon. The passayes are not even 
understood in most cases; and many a director cannot ascertain how 
the intonation is to be secured, or at any time whether it is right or 
wrong. 

We have said that all the sevenths with their inversions are much 
used ; but the remark is not equally true with respect to every species 
of music. Devotional music, for instance, must be easy of execution. 
Here the diminished seventh is seldom used; the major seventh, but 
sparingly, as a transient chord, and the minor seventh, though it often 
occurs as a dominant and otherwise, is carefully arranged in connection 
with concords which serve to secure a good intonation. This leads us 
to speak in the next place of the preparation and resolution of discords. 

Mean while, for examples of the major seventh, see No. 42 of the 
Miscellany, at the fifth note of the tune, and No. 44 at the phrase 
“these courts.” No. 10 contains several examples of this seventh, 
which by a common license, differs in its internal structure, by the en- 
tire omission of the third and the semitonic elevation of the fifth. For 
examples of the diminished seventh, see No. 51, first brace of the second 
page at the word “ disquieted,”’—also No. 50, fourth brace, at the words, 
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‘trembles, heaven.” In both these examples, the seventh appears in 
its third inversion, the proper root being the highest note in the treble 


staff. 





ENHARMONIC. 


ifavine spoken of the diminished seventh, it seems proper to offer a 
few hints relative toenkarmonic modulation. ‘The ordinary ear notices 
in the scales only the distinction of tones and semitones. Yet there is 
a farther distinction: the tones, as also the semitones, differ among them- 
selves. ‘There are major tones and minor tones—major semitones and 
minor semitones. The difference amounts to about one eighth or one 
ninth of atone. Keyed instruments for the most part being fixed in 
their intonation, do not provide fur this distinction. In other cases it 
should be observed ; and this is the foundation of such changes as are 
called enharmonic In the course of modulations, the tones or semi- 
tones, so far as they affect the eye, appear the same ; yet they are sus- 
taining various different relations which require corresponding minute 
changes of pitch. In ordinary cases, the ear of performers readily com- 
plies with these demands witliout a full consciousness of the fact. But 
in abrupt modulations, where these differences by accumulation amount 
to nearly the fourth, instead of the eighth or ninth of a tone, the changes 
of pitch are so great as to require a special effort, sometimes also a 
specific method of notation. 

Let the pupil go to an organ or piano-forte that is put in the finest 
tune, and form the diminished seventh, in the various flat and sharp 
signatures, and he will perceive that the chord is continually undergo- 
ing changes or modifications, which, in some cases are very trying to 
the ear. These strongest cases call for a remedy not within the power 


of the instrument. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Musical Magazine. 


Mr. Epitror. As your pages have sometimes been agreeably diver- 
sified by the admission of dialogues, permit me to solicit a place for the 
following, with the hope that it may be useful to some classes of read- 
ers. Yours, KENANIAH. 


DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN MEMBERS OF A CHOIR OF SINGERS. 


Constant—Why, my dear sir, were you absent from the school last 
evening ? We missed you very much. 

Inconstant—Some little thing prevented. I might have gone, to be 
sure, but it was not exactly convenient. 

C—But we have to regret your absence very often. 

I—True, I cannot always be there. 

C—Will you not try to come oftener ? 

I—I do not see the necessity of so much drilling—we sing very well 
now, i. e. well, compared with other churches. When I go to such 
places as a singing school, I go to enjoy the evening, and not to be cri- 
ticised. 

C—Do I rightly understand you? Do we, as a choir, know well 
enough how to sing the praises of God? A professed friend of the 
Great Head of the Church should be sufficiently jealous for the honor 
of his Master, not to rest satisfied with ordinary attainments, espe- 
cially where churches are so generally deficient in this matter, as at the 
present day. 

1—Our singing is every where well spoken of; and I wish to enjoy it 
peaceably, and not be interrupted half a dozen times in the midst of a 
tune. 

C—Do not quote the speeches of other people. Judge for yourself. 
Ought not this branch of our education to bear some comparison with 
other branches ? 

I—Certainly. And it does so. 

C—You understand theoretically what is required. Are we sufficienté 
ly disciplined as to the tones of voice ? 

I—Not exactly. 

C—Is our intonation good ? 

I—No. It never will b 
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C—Our time ? 

I—The time will always drag. 

C—What say you as to articulation, accents, emphasis ? 

I—We are not perfect singers, and never shall be. 

C—Do we sing with suitable expression, so that our performances are 
a means of edification ? 

I—I have not pretended that we are perfect, or ever shall be in this 
world. A great many things are well enough in theory, that we never 
see reduced to practice. 

C—The points to which I here refer are fundamental. 

I—Show me the choir that excels ours in these particalars. I have 
never yet heard the words distinctly uttered by any choir; and if ours 
continue to sing in an unknown tongue, there is no help in the case.— 
They have been sufficiently admonished as to this matter. 

C—Have they been sufficiently instructed? That is the question. 

I—We have an excellent teacher. 

C—But suppose the pupils follow your example, and absent them- 
selves. 

I—I, I— 

C—Do not be unreasonable, my dear sir. Listen a moment longer. 

I—I say then, that many things are better in theory, than in practice. 

C—Do you mean to assert that a distinct impressive enunciation of 
a psalm or hymn by a choir of singers, is a practical impossibility 2 

I—Show me the choir that has ever done it. Examples are worth 
more than theories. 

C—Have you ever listened to the choir at A.? 

I—No. 

C—The choir at S.? 

I—No. 

C—The choir at Y.? 

I—Never. 

C—You have surely been at Z., and heard the singing there ? 

I—No__ But I have heard about it. They tell me that it is rather 
coarse; more like reading than singing. The pronunciation is some- 
times vulgar. I know people can read instead of singing—but to make 
good music while speaking through the song, is a far more difficult mat- 
ter. The pronuuciation gives a roughness to the music which is insuffera- 
ble. I know this by experience, for I have often tried it myself. 

C—But, my friend, have you ever submitted to a course of instruc? 
tions on this subject, long enough to make a fair and full experiment ? 
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I—TI have told you that I hate drilling. I never could submit to 
that. There isno music in it. I get out of all manner of patience. 

C—And yet when you attend to other sciences, you like it well. You 
are always calling for more. You are greedy of information. You 
ean even solicit critiscism as a favor. 

I—I know it. But, somehow 

C—Just acknowledge the plain truth, my dear friend. You are not 
willing to task yourself at all in reference toa science which is to quali- 





fy you to sing the praises of God to greater edification. Other sciences 
you pursue with eagerness. Business of any branch you could trans- 
act with self-denial and perseverance. I trust, also, that you sincerely 
love the cause of Christ, and are in truth an experimental believer. 
You do not forsake the seasons of prayer. You would here be fervent 
in spirit, as well as careful to speak to mutual edification. It is only 
the office of praise that you undervalue. You can ask favors of Heaven 
in the constituted way, but as to returns of gratitude and praise, you 
have few scruples about the constituted method, or contemplated result, 
Expressions in prayer must be fervent, devout, sincere, distinct, and im- 
pressive. Expressions in praise you are willing should remain languid, 
indistinct, and unintelligible. You get out of patience with an “ excel- 
lent teacher,” for his faithfulness in this respect; and if your example 
were to be followed, all his labors would prove unavaiiing. 

As to the question of practicability, I have also a word to say. You 
are pleased to allow me some share of taste and discernment in musi- 
cal matters. I have frequently listened to the performances of the choirs 
in the places above referred to, and can abundantly testify to the point 
at issue. Occasionally the articulation, at those places, is very distinct, 
and the style of music, at the same time, beautiful and impressive. If 
this object has been achieved in one place, it can be in another. I here 
take you upon your own ground. You have called for examples, and 
here they are. ‘To set up the plea of impracticability will no longer 
answer. ‘Tell me, then; my dear sir, are you, as a friend of the Re- 
deemer, pursuing a reasonable and proper course ? 

I—I suppose I must, to be candid, allow that you have the advan- 
tage of the argument. You were always more enthusiastic in music 
than I can pretend tobe. You have thought more of this matter than 
most persons, I suppose. 

C—As to enthusiasm, I would have enough of it (or something bet- 
ter,) to lead to the discharge of duty. I only ask that the ends of mu- 
sic be properly answered. 
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I—I never could enjoy the great performances which are so gratify~ 
ing to many. 

C—I am not pleading for those. In the present state of things, you 
may do well to dislike or neglect them. When the music is not devo- 
tional, the words are abused of course. 

I—Very well. Now let me turn the tables against you. When the 
music is not devotional, the words, you say, are abused. How is it with 
the drilling exercises? Is the music at such times devotional, in a pro- 
per sense ? 

C—We are not then making music, but learning to make it. We 
are not giving performanccs, but learning the art. If we use the words 
soberly, and for the specific purpose in hand, we do not necessarily 
abuse them. In teaching your child to read, for instance, you do not 
wait till he becomes entirely fluent, before you introduce him to the Bi- 
ble. And while he is reading to you for improvement, and even for de- 
votional purposes, you think it important to prompt him. ‘The clergy- 
man, also, while writing his sermon, manages very differently than he 
does afterwards while he delivers it. The two exercises are quite dis- 
tinct, and yet in reference to both, he seeks with equal care and ear- 
nestness to obtain the divine blessing. 

I—So you think there is no danger of abusing sacred words during 
the exercises of drilling in the schools. 

C—lI have intimated no such thing. There is the greatest danger. 
We need to be very watchful; to be patient with our teacher; and 
above all, to be seeking the divine blessing on the exercises of the eve- 
ning. 

I—Schools are not apt to do this. 

C—It is high time they were. 

I—I confess I have never yet been edified at such places. 

C—And did you ever go there with a prayerful spirit, seeking for 
edification 2 

I—Whiy, you seem inquisitive. 

C—Be candid. This is a serious matter. A divine institution has 
some meaning, and implies some share of responsibility. 

I—Well, then, to be candid, singing schools are the last places I 
should think of attending for the specific purpose of religious edifica- 
tion. I have never thought of such a thing. Who ever heard of it? 

C—This is a precious acknowledgment, my friend. You have yet to 
learn a most important lesson. Permit me to say, you are, as thousands 
before you have been, fundamentally wrong. I say this with the kind 
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est intentions. Music schools have, in former times, heen sadly abused, 
In some places they still are, but better principles and feelings are be- 
ginning to prevail; and we are witnessing better management and bet- 
ter results. ‘ Come thou with us, and we will do thee good.” I can 
speak for one. As a constant attendant, I find it delightful to seek and 
obtain the divine blessing in connection with this interest. I speak not 
of enthusiasm. Letus strive to do our duty faithfully as Christians, and 
leave the question of enjoyment at the disposal of our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, who is ever willing and ready to bless us. 





PRUSSIAN EDUCATION, 


A Tourist, recently returned from Europe, speaks in the highest 
terms of the Prussian system of education. The total population of 
the realm are, at least, to be partially educated. Funds are provided, 
and schools instituted for the poor. Parents are required to send their 
children to be instructed. If they neglect this duty they are to be fined ; 
and if this does not produce compliance, their children are taken from 
them and elsewhere provided for. It will be interesting to the readers 
of this Magazine, to know that music is one of the prescribed branches. 
The entire population, it seems, are not only to be taught to read and 
write, but they are all to learn to sing. The Bible, also, is to be a school 
book ; and the great fundamental truths of Christianity, we may sup- 
pose, will be inculcated. This is a grand experiment, and an expe- 
riment as novel as it is grand. Who would have looked for such an 
example among the arbitrary governments of Europe! What can there 
be effected by the arm of powcr, must be brought to pass in a different 
way in our own country. Here, public sentiment governs the commu- 
nity, and every one may assist in erecting and wielding it. What in- 
fluence the Prussian experiment will ultimately have, upon the govern- 
ment of that nation, it is easy, in some measure, to foresee. Knowledge 
is power. An educated people will be likely, in an age of the world 
like the present, to covet the boon of civil liberty. So let it be. But 
what an influence would be felt in our own country, if education were 
to become universal ? 











